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THE METAPHYSICAL CALCULUS. 

In the province of mathematics, thought is engaged in as- 
certaining and defining quantitative functions, and in trans- 
forming these into equivalents. "When it has found the 
numerical equivalent of a given function, its goal is reached. 
To use the words of another*: "Speculative [pure] mathe- 
matics is the science of the functional laws by which to con- 
vert figure and force into number. Its first division creates 
functions by establishing the laws of derivation — Geometry 
and Mechanics ; — the second division computes the functions 
either in form or value — Algebra or Calculus, and Arith- 
metic." 

There is a certain analogy between mathematics and meta- 
physics in objects and methods. 

In general, the problem in metaphysics is to find the equiv- 
alent forms of Mind and Matter, — to find the equivalent of 
each in terms of the other. And this involves, as in mathe- 
matics, preliminary sciences, wherein " functions are created 
by establishing the laws of derivation." In other words, each 
province — Mind and Matter — must first be reduced to its ele- 
mental functions, its simplest terms found, and its entire em- 
pire reduced to corresponding equivalents in those simplest 
terms. Then comes the necessity of a bridge — the discovery 
of an equivalence between the terms of Mind and Matter — 
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2 The Metaphysical Calculus. 

and over this bridge the investigator carries his science to 
its completion. 

If one is skeptical as to the existence of such a bridge, he 
has only to reflect a moment to perceive that the two great 
classes of thinkers really assume its existence in all their 
investigations. If he reflects still further, he is likely to find 
that even his own skeptical stand-point presupposes such a 
bridge. 

The materialist assumes that all phenomena have their 
material equivalents, and that Matter and Force is the sub- 
stantial mode of existence, while Mind is one of its many 
phases. Hence to him all mental phenomena have equiva- 
lent terms of matter and force, and the object of his philoso- 
phy is to ascertain and fix these terms and their relations. 
He asks : what is the physical equivalent of thought and feel- 
ing? What movement of the brain, what change of texture 
or consumption of tissue is concoftiitant with thought, feeling, 
or volition ? This leads him tcv inquire into the structure and 
function of nerves and brain, and the relations of different 
qualities and quantities of food and drink to the modifica- 
tions of intellectual products. His psychology seeks the 
laws of derivation of the complex from the simple, and ex- 
plains all thought as modified sensation. "Thought is a 
secretion of the brain just as bile is a secretion of the liver." 
In this mode of scientific procedure matter is assumed as the 
substantial and as the most knowable; systematic knowl- 
edge will result from ascertaining the physical composition 
and laws of phenomena in general. 

The idealist — using a somewhat inadequate expression as 
a name for the opposite class of thinkers — assumes that all 
phenomena have their mental equivalents, that Mind or 
Thinking Being is the substantial, and that the material 
world is only one of its processes. Matter is the phenomenon 
or appearance of Spirit. " The Ego is the actual substance 
or Being, and at the same time it is subject or free activity. 
It is that whose being or essence consists in the act of posit- 
ing itself, i. e. of creating or producing itself. Before I be- 
came self-conscious, I did not exist as Ego. The Ego is its 
own object. In the act of thinking itself, it is the active sub- 
ject and the product of its act. Its being is Freedom, Exist- 
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ence for itself; it is absolute subject. The determinations of 
objects are determinations of the Ego. All true being is 
knowing. The basis of the universe is not unspiritual — the 
antithesis of spirit — whose connection with spirit can never 
be comprehended — but spirit itself. No death, no lifeless 
matter, but everywhere life, spirit, intelligence, a realm of 
spirits throughout its entire extent. Again, all actual Know- 
ing is Being; it posits absolute reality, and objectivity; or 
the Ego is substance and the content of all reality." In this 
statement of Pichte we have the general outcome of the G( i- 
man philosophic movement since Kant. Kant's problem \n as 
precisely to ascertain the mental equivalent in the act of cog- 
nition. The result of his labors, supplemented by those of 
his successors, is a complete reduction and formulation of the 
mental factors in the various realms of Knowing. What ac- 
tivity of the mind is involved in thinking the idea of Space, 
and how its idea differs from that of Time, Motion, Matter, or 
how these differ from one another and from any other ideas, 
all this sort of information is given us with the utmost pains- 
taking and minuteness ; the results being stated in terms of 
mental activity : this idea is defined thus and so, i. e. its think- 
ing requires such and so much consciousness of the entire cir- 
cular movement of thought. The idea of Space, for example. 
is a consciousness of that part of the activity of thinking 
wherein the separation or distinction of the Ego from itself is 
involved. Any arc of the entire circular activity of thinking 
may be made the object of consciousness, and, according to 
its extent and completeness, the depth and generality of the 
idea, which is the object contemplated, varies. Thus the idea 
of Time is a consciousness of the opposite phase involved in 
the activity which thinks space. That activity is common to 
thought and to Being, and that all objectivity, no matter how 
intuited, perceived, or conceived, involves movement of some 
sort, and that its thinking is accomplished through an inter- 
nal constructive movement of thought — this seems to be the 
basis of the great reactionary system of Trendelenburg which 
brings the ancient Greek and the modern German systems of 
Philosophy close together. 

Again, if one were to discard both views and attempt to 
take a skeptical position denying the possibility of a bridge 
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from mind to matter, it is certain that he would not defend 
ymself successfully. The materialist takes his stand on 
sensuous perception and posits as substantial, certain meta- 
physical entities such as matter, force, and the like, naively 
supposing that they are realities cognized by him through 
his senses. The idealist takes his stand on self-consciousness, 
and from the universal and necessary principles found there 
he constructs his science. The skeptic, if he employ a proce- 
dure at aU, must assume logical principles borrowed from 
the materialist or from the idealist. If he stands on the anti- 
nomy of the two systems like Kant, he will like Kant furnish 
a basis for the strict conclusions of a Fichte quoted above. 
To say there is no bridge from mind to matter is to deny the 
possibility of knowing that there is such a thing as matter, 
for the assertion sets out from mind. 

The utilitarian will be most astonished when he examines 
the manifold applications that the German scientific- explor- 
ers have made with this idealistic method of ascertaining the 
mental equivalent of cognitions. In fixing with absolute pre- 
cision the exact content of the various writings of Aristotle, 
in settling the numerous ethnological questions that arise in 
connection with philological researches in the higher sciences, 
social, political, and theological, they have the mastery of a 
method that gives them the vantage ground ; they can solve 
the antinomies by pure thought; those who cannot, must work 
out the solutions with expenditure of life itself. Thought 
alone makes life valuable, and has power to protect and pre- 
serve it. 



IDEALISM AND EEALISM IN THEIR RELATION TO 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

From Herman Lotze's " Mikrokosmus." 
By Max. Ebekhardt. 

Philosophy is a mother who is served with ingratitude at 
the hands of her children. At one time she was all in all to 
them; Mathematics and Astronomy, Physics and Physiol- 
ogy, no less than Ethics and Politics, sprang into existence 



